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INTRODUCTION 



At this time in the history of our country there is more 
expressed concern about disadvantaged children than there has 
ever been. At the same time, our schools face the crises of 
social turmoil, of overcrowding and of inadequate financial 
support. All areas of education have been affected from pre- 
school through college, in all school activities: curricular, 

extra-curricular, and organizational as education is becoming 
more and more recognized as a social force and as an instru- 
ment of social policy. 

An adequate control of the English language as a major 
factor in socially-upward mobility has, not surprisingly, 
become regarded as a social right, a part of the fabric of the 
civil rights of adequate housing, health care, employment 
opportunity and income, and the right to self respect. 

It is the hope of those who have prepared these materials 
that they will aid teachers and administrators in understanding 
better the language problems of disadvantaged students, and 
to aid them in developing language programs suited to their 
own^local situations. 

We also hope that we have succeeded in presenting the 
various aspects of the very complex subject, without, on the 
one hand, oversimplifying to the detriment of real understanding, 
or on the other to obfuscate the subject with extreme compli- 
cations or abstruse terminology. 

It is our further hope, then, that the reader without 
previous linguistic training, will be able to benefit by 
studying the materials. They may be used for individuals 
reading, for informal group discussion or for special classes. 

Beside the authors of the chapters: Prof. William M. 

Austin, Prof. William Card, Prof. Raven I. McDavid, Jr., Prof. 
Virginia Glenn McDavid, and the project director, many 
colleagues and graduate students have helped in preparation 
of the text: Prof. Daniel Cardenas of the University of 

Chicago, Prof. Lee A. Pederson of Emory University, Prof. 

Lawrence M. Davis, Miss Louanna Furbee, Miss Dagna Simpson 
and Mrs. Emily Morris of the Illinois Institute of Technology. 



A. L. Davis 
Project Director 
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Historical , Regional and 
Social Variation 1 



by Raven !• McDavid, Jr. 



What James H. Sledd has called the "agonizing deappraisal 
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politician who talks over the heads ■ °? \\ e “" di hut “will 
admired for his cleverness or even brilliance, but wil 

usually be denied the votes he »”*»"• * is to consciously 
like - r if--connot read 7 ^ seem & #>t of manneri sms 

after'hal^a^dozen^pages . And it has been attested in a variety 

obsirvat ion n of^grammatica° n shibboleths and^in ^fellows 3 
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course, except for the most case-hardened cultists. 
reading public became impatient. 



3. The dimension of maturity— the notion that 

one should speak as well as act °" e ' a ^ 0 "° 1 °® 1 ^ e a fi; tre ssin6 
The siffht of a plump Hausfrau in a bikini is . .. 

tha^the* sound of •V^'^neH^iSStiS:; 2”“ 

apparent^ college^tudents scorn the kind of language that 

had delighted them in high school. 



h The scale of vogue. On one hand, this is found in 
the .IMS of the year; on another, in certain kinds of Jargon 
and counter-words^ Both varieties °*vogue language the vogue 
exceedingly difficult to pin down; most of *"? . 

has passfd before the lexicographers have settled down to 

recording stnd classifying# 



5. The scale of association— the argot or technical 
language of a group wi th which one has become and 

Every association group has this—not just teen age g 6 
the more formally parasitic subcultures ot the Qn 
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addict s . 
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On the other are the casual style, where familiarity of 
speaker and audience with each other eliminates the need for 
background information*, and the intimate , where close 
association makes possible many syntactic shortcuts. It is 
noticeable that the frozen and the intimate styles, as 
opposite poles, share the feature of high allusiveness, 
created in one by the genius of the author at compressing much 
into a small space and in the other by the closeness of associ 
at ion . 



7. The dimension of history, paralleling, to some extent, 
the scale of maturity in the individual. Dictionaries have 
long recognized this dimension: words or senses that have not 

been observed for some centuries are labeled obsolete ; those 
that have appeared only rarely in some centuries, and not 
at all for a few generations, are marked archaic . A more 
troublesome class is made up of those words and meanings which 
are still encountered, but only in the usage of the older and 
less sophisticated — those that I would call old-fashioned ; 
so far, there is no traditional label in lexicography, though 
everybody recognizes the items. Even more troublesome are 
innovations, which are seldom if ever marked, since by the 
time they are noticed they have generally become well established. 
A notorious example is the verb to finalize , which did not 
arouse the ire of the belles-lettristes (because of its 
vogue in advertising) unitl a generation after it had been 
recorded, and much longer after it first appeared. 



8. The regional scale. At one end we have pronunciations, 
words or meanings that are limited to a small part of the English 
speaking world; at the other, things that are truly inter- 
national in that they are shared by several language communities. 
Chay ! , a call to summon cattle, is found in the United States 
(it may still be heard in Northern Ireland) only in a small 
section of eastern South Carolina; most of the new terms 
of science and technology, including such everyday words as 
telephone , are found not only in all places where English is 
spoken but in other languages as well. Within the English- 
speaking world, there are words, meanings, pronunciations and 
even grammatical forms characteristic of England proper, 

Ireland, Scotland, the United States, Canada, Australia, 

New Zealand, South Africa and the West Indies— —to say nothing 
of more local subdivisions in each of these. To take a few 
examples , a station in Australia is the same as a ranch in 
Western North America; a tickle in Newfoundland is an inlet; 



and the telly in Britain is the television. 



9. The social scale. This means, simply, that some 
varieties of the language are more esteemed than others. 
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lt may be an alien 
British English in 
an alien language, 
European countries 



variety of the community language, like 
parts of the Commonwealth; it may even be 
like French in parts of Africa. In most 
it is a variety of the language used by 
the richer and better born and better educated in a. focus of 
national life — economic, cultural, or political — which often 
turns out to be the area around the capital: Roman-Florentine 

in Italy, Castilian in Spain, Parisian in France, Muscovite 
in Russia, London in England (it should be noted that the 
lower-class speech of the same areas has no prestige; in fact, 
as we document with traditional London lower class speech. 
Cockney, it may be the least favored of all lower-class 
regional varieties). The favored dialect of one century, 
even one generation, may not be that of the next. In 
extreme cases, another city may replace the older center 
of prestige, as London replaced Winchester after the Norman 
Conquest; in all cases the favored dialect will change as new 
classes rise in the scale and set new fashions of language 
behavior . 



The American situation, however, is different both 
in the United States and in Canada. Partly through geography, 
partly through the independence of each of the early settle- 
ments from each other, partly through a stubborn tradition of 
individualism and local loyalty, no city has unqualified 
preeminence of the kind that Paris, London and Vienna have 
in their countries. Each of the older cultural centers— 

Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Richmond, Charleston — had 
its own elite and boasted its own kind of excellence; as the 
nation expeanded westward, such new cities as Chicago, San 
Francisco, Atlanta, St. Louis and Salt Lake City developed 
their own prestige in their own areas. There is a good deal 
of ridicule exchanged between cities, most of it good natured, 
as to which local pronunciation (for grammar and vocabulary 
are strikingly uniform among urban educated speakers) is the 
most outlandish or the most pleasant; but for practical purposes 
the educated speech of one area is as good as another and 
all varieties of uneducated speech are at a disadvantage, 
especially when the speakers move out of their own areas. 



For six 
has some fre 
region and s 
beyond his c 
of his birth 
speech will 
and the kind 
to make a dr 



of the nine scales of variation, the speaker 
edom of choice. But for the last three— hi story , 
ociety — he is more or less caught up in forces 
ontrol . No man can change the generation or place 
; his attempts to change the social variety of his 
be determined by the kind of education he receives 
of persons he associates with, and opportunities 
astic change are not as common as we would like. 
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Along all of these scales, for practical purposes, we 
can expect variation in a number of aspects of human communi- 
cation. Outside language we have (l) proxemics , the phenomena 
of spatial variation, including the distances at which communi- 
cation is effective; (2) haptics , the phenomena of body 
contact; (3) kinesics , bodily movements in communication, of 
which gestures are only a small part; (U) paralanguage , the 
non— lingui st ic but communicatively significant orchestration 
of the stream of speech, involving such phenomena as abnormally 
high or low pitch, abnormally fast or slow tempo, abnormally 
loudness or softness, drawl, clipping, rasp, openness, and the 
like. These are all in the earliest stages of discussion ; 
linguists and anthropologists recognize their importance but 
have Just begun to develop systems of notation and means 

of comparison. ^ 

Within the domain of language proper, but having a 
special position, are the suprasegmentals , the phenomena 
that in English include stress, intonation, transitions, and 
terminals of clauses and utterances. It should be noted 
that suprasegmentals, like the aspects of communication 
outside the language system, have so far had no systematic 
comparative discussion regionally or socially. And all these 
phenomena are attested only in a limited way historically, 
and in writing have no direct reflection. 

Within language proper there is a system of segmental 
phonemes, of vowels and consonants, capable of variation in 
the structure of the system, in the articulation of the 
individual phonemes, and in their incidence in particular ^ 
environments .6 The system of morphology likewise varies in 
its structure, in the shape of particular morphemes 
(especially of inflections), and in their incidence in 
particular environments. There is a system of syntax, 
involving the selection and arrangement of morphemes.* 

And finally there is the body of meaningful forms--the. 
lexicon — with various words possible for the same meaning, 
and various meanings possible for the same word. 

If we look at the history of English, we can see that . 
all kinds of changes have taken place as the result of various 
forces, borrowing (both from other languages and from one 
dialect of English into another), phonetic change, and 
analogy . ° 

In the pronunciation system, we have kept four of the 
short vowels of Old English: /I, £ > *30 > U/ ; Old English 

/Y/, however, has unrounded to /I/ , so that f i 11 and wi 11 now 
rhyme. Many of the words which had /U/ in Old English now 
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have M/, and for most American dialects the low-back rounded 
vowel /3/, as in God , has unrounded to /a/. In contrast to 
these slight changes, all the long vowels and diphthongs of 
Old English have changed their phonetic shape, and some of 
them have fallen together; for example. Middle English /Bte.l* 



•body of water.* and /se:/ *to perceive with the eyes* have 



fallen together as /si/ • 



The morphological structure of the language has likewise 
altered. The noun retains only the general plural and the 
genitive; the adjective retains comparison (though for many 
adjectives it is a periphrastic comparison with more and mo|t 
instead of the historical inflected comparison with -er,-est), 
but has lost all markers of number, gender and case. The 
pronoun system has been drastically simplified: only the neuter 

it retains the old accusative, here undifferentiated from the 
nominative; in all other pronouns the old dative has assumed 
all object functions. In the second person the historical 
dative plural has not only usurped the functions of the 
accusative but those of the nominative as well, and (with rare 
exceptions) has become the standard for the singular m object 
and subject positions. In the third person, she., the£, their 
and them — borrowings from Northern English dialects ^ave ^ 
supplanted the older forms. Throughout the pronominal system 
there has been a differentiation between the attributive 
irenitive. as my book, and the absolute, as a book. <3f Min e . 

The article and demonstrative are now distinct from each other; 
the demonstrative has lost all gender and case distinctions, with 
the historical neuter nominative-accusatives this and that, 
in the singular and developing new plurals. 



The most spectacular morphological changes have taken 
place in the verb. It is still a two-tense verb, like all 
Germanic verbs, but many of the older strong or irregular 
verbs have become weak or regular, and the survivors have 
tended to level their principal parts: only was/were, remains 

of the historical distinction between preterite singular and 



preterite plural, and for many verbs preterite and past 
participle have fallen together. Distinctions of person and 



participle _ _ . . . 

number have been lost except for the verb to be. and for the 



third singular present indicative. The subjunctive mode 
has been lost except for the hypothetical if I (he) were 
the very formal if. this be tr eason , a series of petrified 
formulas, such as resolved , that this house stand adjourne d., 
and that-clauses following such verbs as urge, and insist . 




Syntactic changes ar z also numerous. Word order, once 
flexible and capable of variation, as in classical Latin or 
contemporary OJibwa, has now been fixed. New patterns of 
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interrogative and negative structures have developed, with 
the verb do as an auxiliary. And there has been a prolifera- 
tion of very complicated verb phrases, capable of rendering 
far more subtle nuances of meaning than could have been 
rendered in Latin; if some of them rarely occur, as 
tomorrow our house will have been beinjg redecorated |£r two 
months , they are comprehensible and acceptable when they 

occur . 



and 



Changes in the vocabulary and in meanings are so numerous 
familiar that it is almost useless to mention them; a few 
examples will suffice. Starve, , originally meaning to perish 
like its German cognate sterben, came to signify to perish 
of hunger'; as a general verb it has been replaced by di_e. 

The overworked nice originally meant foolish . Fie sh_ has lost 
its meaning of 'edible muscular tissue,' and has been replaced 
in this meaning by meat , which originally signified anything 
edible ( sweetmeat s preserves the old meaning); f ood has 
assumed the general meaning. 

To this stage of the presentation we have assumed a more 
or less linear development, recognizing but disregarding 
differences within the speech community. Yet we know by 
experience that no speech community of any size — and the size 
may be only a few hundred speakers--is without regional and 
social distinctions. Different communities use the language 
differently; some speakers are recognized as using it better 
than others do. The larger the speech community, the more 
complicated are the relationships between regional and social 

varieties . 

Regional differences may arise in a variety of ways. 

The classical explanation — which has been used to explain 
the differences in Modern German, before the new Wolkerwanderung 
after World War II — is that of the original settlement by a 
group speaking a particular dialect of the same language. The 
population mixture in all of the early American settlements 
makes this explanation less cogent here, but such groups have 
left their traces. We can think of the Ulster Scots in 
Western Pennsylvania, and less significantly in the Southern 
uplands and the South Midland derivatives to the west; of the 
Irish fishermen on Beaver Island in Lake Michigan and xn 
various coves along the Newfoundland coast; of the East 
Anglian influence, through the earl yPurit ans.onthe speec 
of New England, especially east of the Connecticut River; 
and in the American Middle West, of the preservation of New 
England speechway s iiT^the Western Reserve around Cleveland 
and in the Marietta speech-island where the Muskingum flows 

into .^Are 'O h i o . 
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Settlements of speakers of a foreign language also 
leave their impact on a local dialect. The Palatinate 
Germans who settled in Eastern Pennsylvania about 1700 have 
influenced to some degree the English of their area, not only 
in vocabulary but also in pronunciation, in syntax and in 
intonation. In similar fashion the Scandinavians in Minneapolis 
have markedly influenced English intonation; even complete 
monolinguals cannot escape acquiring the speech-tune of the 
Swedish-Americans they played with as children. So have the 
Cajans of southwestern Louisiana influenced the intonation 
of Louisiana English, and--on all but the most educated level-- 
caused a loss of final consonant clusters and most inflectional 
endings . 



1 Regional dialects also reflect historical patterns of 

1 migration and communication. In Germany the Rhine has disseminated 

the South German speech forms northward, and vice versa; in 
i the United States the Mississippi has done likewise. In the 

Middle West, settlers from New England followed the shores 
| of Lake Erie westward and did not cross the swamplands of the 

| Maumee and Kankakee, while settlers from the Upland South 

moved north along the tributaries of the Ohio, taking up 

[ holdings in the bottom-lands; today, despite subsequent 

industrialization, the speech of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois 
is split between Yankee and Southern highland. Conversely, 

I even what now seems a trivial geographical barrier could inhibit 

; the spread of settlement and speech: Chesapeake Bay isolated 

I the Delmarva Peninsula from the focal area of the Virginia 

Tidewater and Piedmont; the Virginia Blue Ridge limited the 
westward spread of plantation culture, so that the Shenandoah 
Valley was settled by migration from western Pennsylvania, 

! and in Vermont the crest of the Green Mountains marks the 

\ division between Eastern and Western New England speechways. 



If a cultural focus exists, its speech forms spread into 
the surrounding countryside or even leap rural areas to become 
established in what one could call satellite cities. The 
prestige of Boston has led to the establishment of its speech 
as the model for Eastern New England, and as a type to imitate 
in much of the northern United States; Philadelphia dominates 
Eastern Pennsylvania and Pittsburgh the western half of the 
state; the cultivated speech of Richmond and other Virginia 
Piedmont cities has been emulated not merely in the Shenandoah 
Valley but in cities of eastern North Carolina and as far 
west as Charleston, West Virginia. New York seems to be an 
exception, its vocabulary has spread but not its pronunciation, 
possibly because the city has for so long boasted very large 
foreign-language concentrations . 9 Where communities have been 
geographically or culturally isolated, of course, the opposite 










is true: the speech of the Maine coast, the Southern) Appalachians , 

or northeastern North Carolina does not spread, and in fact 
gives way to outside models as these remote areas become 

ac c e s s ible . 

Political boundaries, old and new, are reflected in Europe 
as limits of pronunciations or words; they are so recent in 
United States! and so ineffective on the movementofpeople 
and goods, that they seldom cause linguistic differen 
though with purely political terms, such as the Ontario re ? Y —> 
•township of?icer/ linguistic and political limits may coincide. 
But ^in an indirect way, as in the quality of a school system, 
state boundaries may be significant. Folk pronunciation 
and folk grammatical forms survived much more strongly 

Western Maryland and West Virginia than in leonle and 

though the early settlers were the same kinds of people . 
the easy routes of communications cross the state boundaries, 
but Pennsylvania had an earlier and deeper commitment to 
public education than the states further south. 

Bv now it is possible to summarize in some detail the 
kinds of regional differences that appear in American English. 

In addition to the usual features of grammar, pronunciation 
and vocabulary, there are probably regional variations 
proxemics, haptics, kinesics, paralanguage and suprasegmentals , 
though no systematic statement is possible. The entomologist 
Henry K. Townes has noted that some hand gestures seem to 
occur only in the South Carolina Piedmont; Southern speech 
seems to have a wider range of stress and pitch than zhe 
speech of other regions, especially the dialects of the 
West- the so-called "Southern drawl" does not reflect a slower 
tempo— for Southerners normally speak more rapidly than Middle 
Westerners — but rather this heavier stress, combined with 
prolongation of the heavily stressed syllables and shortening 

of the weak stressed ones. 

Within the pronunciation of American English, there is 
only one major difference in the system of phonemes: most 

dialects contrast unrounded /a/ and rounded hi, as £0£ and 
caught, but some do not. Where the contrast does not exist, 
some dialects— Eastern New England, Western Pennsylvania, 
the St. Louis area — have a low-back rounded vowel, while 
others— the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, northern Minnesota, 
wesllln Canada— have a low-central or low-back unrounded one. 
Until recently, some dialects in the area of England 

settlement had a falling diphthong /iu/ in such 
blue, suit , grew , where most speakers of American English 
have /u/, and in such words as due_, tube, new., stude n_, 
some regions have /u/ and others have /ju/; however, the /iu/ 
is generally considered old fashioned, and it is rapidly dis 

appearing. 
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Although general structural differences in the pronuncia- 
tion systems of dialects are rare, conditioned structural 
differences are more common. As we have indicated, the 
consonant sequences /tj-, dj-, nj-, stj-/ — in such words as 
tube, due, new, student — simply do not occur m some regions, 
though all of these consonants are found in all American 
dialects. Dialects that contrast /a/ and /*/, as in got and 
caught , may not have the contrast before /-r/, as m barn and 
born; this is especially true in the St. Louis a ff a * 
of the Southwest, and in the Rocky Mountains. All varieties 
of American English contrast 1*1 and /o/, as in law and low, 
but before /-r/, as in horse and hoarse , the contrast is 
retained only in parts of the South. Again, only in parts of 
the South and some Atlantic seaboard Yankee areas— and probably 
not so common there as it used to be — does one find the contrast 
between met, mat , and mate maintained before intervocalic 
/-r-/, in merry , marry and Mary ; from Cleveland west these 
three words are generally homonyms. And in the Charleston 
area there seems to be only one front vowel before post- 
vocalic / -r / or its derivative /a/, so that fear and f&i £.» 
ear and air are homonyms . 

The phonemes may differ in phonetic shape, /e/ in date 
is an up-gliding diphthong with a high beginning [elj in the 
South Midland, and up-gliding diphthong with a low beginning 
ui] in the Delaware Valley and the Pittsburgh area, a monophthong 
‘e*7 in the Pennsylvania German area and an ingliding diphthong 
"e.^7 in the South Carolina Low-Country. The /£>/ of law, 
dog has a high beginning and an in-glide in much of the Middle 
Atlantic Seaboard, inluding old-fashioned New York City 
speech; in much of the South and South Midland, it has a low 
beginning with an up-glide and increasing rounding. 



More familiar are differences in incidence of phonemes. 
Up-state New York has /a/ in fog , hog and on; Pennsylvania 
has /o/. The fish crappie has /a/ in the stressed syllable 
in Michigan, A* / in South Carolina. The North and North Mid- 
land prevailingly have /-s-/ in greasy and /I/ m cree k; the 
South and South Midland have /-z-/ and /i /• 



Differences in inflection are less frequent than in 
pronunciation. Systematic differences are very rare: few 

British dialects retain the old second person singular tho u, 
thy, thine, thee; some American dialects have developed a 
new second person plural, you-all , you-uns , you se., mongste-y g., 
o ona , though none of these has standing m formal writing and 
only yo u-all has achieved the dignity of standard informal 
status; possibly some dialects have lost the distinctiveness 
of the third singular present indicative -£ and consistently 
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have either -s_ or zero throughout the present.^ In the shape 
of the morpheme there are more differences: standard drank 

as a preterit, versus drunk and drii. kt; standard climbed 
versus dim , clum , dome , doom and the like; and on the 
standard level, such variations as between kneeled and knelt 
or between dove /dov/ and dived . 



It is notorious that the description of English syntax is 
less adequate than that of its pronunciation or inflections. 

But even at this point we can recognize some regional patterns. 
In the South and South Midland such compounded auxiliaries as 
might could and used to could are common in educated informal 
speech ; the New England settlement area forms the negative 
of ought by the periphrastic hadn 1 t ought ; in eastern Kentucky 
used to has become a sentence-initial adverb, as in used to 
everybody around here baked their own bread . 



Regional differences in vocabulary still abound, despite 
the homogenizing effect of Twentieth Century urban civilization 
Perhaps few of our students today would recognize the Northern 
whippletree or Midland singletree by any name, and urban 
living has probably prospered dragon fljr and earthworm at the 
expense of such regional designations as Northern darning, 
needle. South Midland-Southern snake doctor and Southern ^ 
coastal mosquito hawk, or Merrimac Valley mudworm, Pennsylvania 
German rainworm. Southern mountain redworm . But a dry cleaning 
establishment Tn Boston is a cleanser ; the New Orleans poorbo jr, 
a sandwich on a small loaf of bread, is a submarine in Boston, 
a grinder in upstate New York, a hero in New York city, a 
hoagy in Philadelphia; the grass strip between sidewalk and 
and street, still unnamed in some regions, is a boulevard_ 
in Minneapolis, a tree belt in Springfield, Massachussetts , 
a tree lawn in Cleveland and a devil strip in Akron. And 
similarly differences in meanings persist. It may be only 
academic that in the Carolina mountains a corg dodgex is a 
small loaf, in the coastal plain a dumpling , in Savannah a 
pancake and in Brunswick, Georgia, a hus_h puppg; but one who 
customarily uses brat to describe a noisy child may run into 
difficulties in parts of Indiana where it denotes a bastard, 
and the Middle Westerner used to ice cream in a milk shake 
will be disappointed in Boston, where it contains only milk 

and syrup. 



If the basis of regional dialects is the fact that ^ 
communities or regions differ in their history, the basis 
of social dialects is that people of different social 
standing in a given sommunity will use different forms, and 
that the status of the linguistic forms will be determined 
by the standing of their users in the community. 
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Although this general principle has te *“ r ®° ® , ation 
generations, the procedures for discussing 

between speech differences and differences in status have 
been systematically worked out only in recent ys*”; e ®“* 

betwee^wha^was'goo^and ^va^ad was more 

“Vm™ • l ’ American'English* 1 Orajmar, ? .American 

nr... * 

to describe, simply, the forms they use. A further . re ““«“« n,; 
has been recently introduced by WiliiamLabov^ in * city 

(WashinitFn 7^9^), by HSIH^-himself to 

r ang ing*f r om * the ^di^of'pot^iaily minimalpairs to the 

°f “ 

the social^ status of particular variants, tabov has revealed 
that in pronunciation Mew Yorkers have a considerable gap 
between ?h"r target and their actual " s ^! ‘^fSs less 

answer ^ n Labov^has^already r rendered*the°pr of ession^an invaluable 

service by providing a kind of instrument for answering 
questions that have long been felt. 



Although the situation in any given community is far 
more complex, a working evaluation of social dialects starts 

with a threefold classification: 



1 . 

2 . 



3 . 



Uneducated, or folk speech. n * 

Common speech— in the more general s * ns « ° f 
everyday usage of the average citizen, not in 
the Southern pejorative sense. 

Educated, cultivated, or standard speech. 



It is from the last group that speech with » r £ * j^d 

5“ Of^^rs^r^e^lgt^r^arie^ h o a /th language- 

prestigious* ~ +hp differences in the 

traditions; one has only to think of the diiierenc Calyin 

John F. Kennedy (Bostpn), Lyndon Johnson (southern Tex 
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When we have discovered the principal dialect levels 
in our society, and their regional variants, we must still 
observe a few cautions. First, the social, distance between 
levels is not the same in all communities. In, say, the older 
plantation communities, the distance between common and 
cultivated — the distance between plain, everyday people and 
the §lite--was greater than that between folk and common. 

On the other hand, in such urban centers as Detroit, Cleveland 
and Chicago, the distance between uneducated speech and common 
speech is greater than that between common and cultivated. 

In New York City the spacing between the various levels may 
be fairly wide; in a small Midwestern town without heavy 
industry it may be narrow. 

Second, who is or is not cultivated depends on local 
standards, and is more or less relative. It is only a 
slight exaggeration to cite the experience of a graduate 
student from Georgia who went with his Harvard classmates to 
a performance of Tobacco Road . In their discussion afterwards, 
one of the New Englanders asked if Jeeter Lester and his^ 
family were really typical of rural Georgia. "Hell, no! 
exclaimed the Georgian. "Back home we’d call people like 
that the country club set." It is very likely that in terms 
of absolute education and cultural exposure a storekeeper in 
a college community like Ann Arbor or Chapel Hill would rank 
above the local doctor or superintendent of schools in a 
county seat in southern West Virginia. 

Third, local mores differ strikingly in the tolerated 
differences between formal and informal educated speech. 

Where social differences are based on tradition and on family 
status, as among the "county" families of England and their 
analogues in the older parts of the American South, informal 
cultivated speech addressed to equals or other intimates may 
differ remarkably from the norms of formal expository prose. 

For Middle Western suburbs, one may agree with the melancholy 
observation of James H. Sledd that "any red-blooded American 
would prefer incest to ain_|_t " ; but in a community like 
Charleston one may encounter ain 1 t a hundred times a day in 
conversation among the proudest families. So the educated 
Midwesterner often considers the informal speech of the 
educated Southerner as very careless; the educated Southerner, 
in turn, missing the familiar conversational cues to informality, 
often considers the conversation of educated Middle Westerners 
as strained and anxious. In short, each suspects the other s 
cultural credentials. Perhaps it is inevitable in an ostensibly 
open society that covert class markers become more significant 
as the overt ones disappear. 
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Regardless of the degree of difference in a locality, 
there seem to be two basic situations in which social dialects 
arise. The most familiar one is that in which different 
groups within the same community acquire different status, 
thanks to differences in education and wealth and power, so 
that the speech of one group is deemed worth emulating and 
that of other groups is not. This is the situation that has 
developed over the years in the small towns of much of New 
England, Upstate New York, and the Southern Uplands; it is 
probably the same kind of situation out of which the manners 
and speech of the gentry acquired status in rural England. 

The other situation, perhaps more common in our industri- 
alized and urbanized society, is that in which groups of 
original settlers differ in their social status or a large 
group of new immigrants may acquire a peculiar status in the 
community. Most of the time this peculiar status is that of 
social inferiority, though we can all think of the exception, 
the outsiders who bring social prestige with them—the English, 
civil servant in the colonies; the Swedish pastor in Minnesota; 
the proper Bostonian in Rochester, New York; the Richmond 
family in Charleston, West Virginia. But these are atypical. 

The social dialect problems created by immigration are of 
three basic kinds: 

1) The speech of those whose native language is something 
different from that of the community, whether Yiddish, Cajan 

French, Puerto Rican Spanish, or Hungarian. 

2) The speech of groups who use a non-standard dialect 

from the same region; a classical example is the speech of 
the rural Southern Negroes or poor whites who come to cities 
like Savannah or Birmingham in search of better jobs. 

3) The third situation involves the migration into one 

region of speakers of substandard dialects of another region. 
Here we have not only the problem of clearly recognizable 
social differences, but that of regional ethnocentnsm: of 

the tendency to look upon what is regionally different as 

ipso facto inferior. Detroiters often overtly try to eradicate 
West Virginia vowels (or what they think are West Virginia 
vowels); South Carolinians often remark— not so publicly as 
Detroiters, because they have a tradition of greater politeness, 
or at least of a wry diffidence in such matters— that to 
their ears educated Middle Westerners sound like uneducated 
Southerners, since the strong post-vocalic /-r/ in barn and 
beard is in the South traditionally associated with poor 
white speech. To this category belong the language problems 
of Appalachian whites and Southern Negroes in such Northern 
and Western cities as New York, Cleveland, Chicago and Los 
Angeles. 
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It is in this last situation that historical and regional 
and social differences intersect. For example, in much of 
Southern England the uninflected third singular present 
indicative, as he. do, is found in old-fashioned rural speech. 
This feature must have "been brought to all of the American 
colonies. However, it is unevenly distributed today, because 
of differences in the cultural situation* The Southern 
colonies were more rural than the rest, more dependent on 
agriculture for a longer time, and on money-crop agriculture 
that required a great deal of low-grade hand labor--cotton 
and tobacco. The average income in the South is still lower 
than that in other regions; Southerners travel less; they have, 
on the average, fewer years of schooling and that of an 
inferior quality to what is available in other regions. It 
is therefore not surprising that such forms as he do. are 
today more widely distributed in the South and South Midland 
than in other dialect regions, simply because the conditions 
there were more favorable to their survival. 



But this not all. Within the South itself, a similar 
cultural differential operated to the disadvantage of the 

Negro long enslaved, and discriminated against even after 

Emancipation. For a long time the Southern Negro population 
was more rural than the Southern white, more confined to 
agriculture and to the more menial kinds of agricultural work. 

was less given to travel; his income was— 
that of his white neighbor; schooling is for 
poorer quality. For this reason, in the 
as he do will be heard from a greater 



The Southern Negro 
and is — lower than 
fewer years and of 
South, such forms 



proportion of Negroes than of whites. And since, in recent 
years, the migrants from the South to Northern and Western 
urban areas are more likely to be Negroes than whites, and 
Negroes are more likely to be identified as recent migrants, 
in such areas forms like he. do. are likely to be considered 
as simply Negro speech forms, though historically they are 
regional forms widely disseminated in southern England, and 
regionally in the United States they are characteristically 
Southern. Though the origins of Negro dialects in the United 
States are undoubtedly more complicated than Nineteenth 
Century observers suggested — Lorenzo Turner’s Africanisms 
in the Gullah Dialect (Chicago, 19 ^ 9 ) has been particularly 
helpful in providing a new perspective — it is clear that, for 
the most part, Negro usages that differ from middle-class 
white practice are largely the result of this kind of 



selective cultural dif ferentiat ion . ■ LA 



Our knowledge of none of these three dimensions 
historical, regional and social — is so complete that we can 
close our eyes to the need of adding further data. Yet even 
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i- 4. «. -« ft ,M'fla o richer understanding to all 
now we know enough P *4m»n«!ions of usage*"”* w hether 

structure arrior^compl^atU than some 

of our friends would wish, the fault is not in our science 
but in the tangled web of human relationships. 
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NOTES 



1 

Statements about American regional dialects are drawn 
principally from the archives of the Linguistic AtlaB of the 
United States and Canada, by permission of the American 
Council of Learned Societies. Many details have appeared 
in previous derivative studies, notably Hans Kurath, A Word 
Geography of the Eastern United St at e s (Ann Arbor, 19^9 ) 9 
E. Bagby Atwood, A Survey of Verb Forms in. the Eastern 
United States (Ann Arbor, 1953 ) » and Kurath and R. I. McDavid, 
The Pronunciation o f Engl i s h in the At lant i c St at e s (Ann Arbor 

196 iT 



2 

Notably in John S. Kenyon, "Cultural Levels and 
Functional Varieties of English*** College Engli sh lO.Sl^So 
(October, I9U8); Martin Joos, The Five Clocks (Bloomington, 
Indiana, 1962), Harold B. Allen, Readings in Applied English 
Linguistics , 2d ed. , (New York, 196 4 ) , pp • 272— 6 • 



3 

Examples have been cited by 
from British officers in India, by 
variety of situations, and from my 
American South. 



the late J. R. Firth, 
Kenneth L. Pike, from a 
own experiences in the 



The expectations extend to other behavior as well. 

The political backlash of 1966, among white middle-class and 
working-class voters was intensified by the way these 
expectations were disregarded by the irresponsible dress and 
behavior of certain well advertised liberal groups, such as 
the Berkeley Left and the Chicago Students Against the Rank — 
beards, stringy hair, sloppy clothing, noise and general 
boorishness. The invasion of lower middle-class Chicago 
suburbs by such groups did nothing to further desegregation 
of private housings nor did similar invasions of the South 
in I96U and 1965 further the civil liberties cause in that 
region. It will be noted that participants in the original 
sit-in movements in the South won a great deal of local 
respect for their essential cause by carefully observing 
local conventions in such non-essentials as dress and 
personal grooming, and thus providing a striking contrast 
with the local poor whites who opposed them. 




Notes 
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5 1 

Edvard T. Hall, The Silent Language (New York, 1967)* 1 

and The Hidden Dimen sion" "TNew Yor, 19 o 6 ); Ray Birdvhistell , j 

Kenesics (Louisville. 1956) » Henry Lee Smith, Jr., and j 

Robert E. Pittenger, "A Basis for Some Contributions of ] 

Linguistics to Psychiatry,” Psychiatry 20.61-78 (1957); 

George L. Trager , "Paralanguage : a First Approximation,” 

Studies in Linguistics 13.1-12 (1958); Robert E. Pittenger, 

Charles F. Hockett and John J. Danehy, The First Five Minutes 
(Ithaca, N.Y., i 960 ); William M. Austin^ **Some Social 
Aspects of Paralanguage,” Canadian Journal of Linguistics , 

11.31-39 ( 1965 )* The last also appears in Communication 
Barriers for the Culturally Deprived . Cooperative Research 
Project 2107* U.S. Office of Education, 1966 . 

6 

A phoneme is a minimal distinctive unit in the sound 
system; as any reader knows, there are various competing 
analyses of the phonemes of English. In this paper the 
phonemic transcriptions, in slashed, follow the analysis of 
Kurath and McDavid, The Pronunciation of English in the 
Atlantic States t phonetic transcriptions are in square brackets. 

7 

A morpheme is a minimum meaningful form; it may be 
derivational, as for the making of abstract nouns from 
adjectives, or inflectional, as for the forming of the plural. 

8 

For detailed discussions see, for example, Leonard 
Bloomfield, Language « (New York, 1933); Charles F. Hockett, 

A Course in Modern Linguistics (New York, 1958); Thomas Pyles, 

The Growth and Development of the English Language (New York, 

19SUT. 



9 

Dialect mixture has been so common in American English 
from the beginning that consistent leveling in the present 
is probably rare. 

10 

Language 40.473, (1964). 



11 



Of course the same forces would also help to preserve 
features of ancestral languages. As Turner points out, the 
relative isolat ion--geographical and social--of the Gullah 
Negroes of South Carolina and Georgia has preserved many relics 
of West African languages, and some of these could reinforce 
forms derived from non-standard English dialects. The complex 
backgrounds of American Negro dialects require intense investi- 
gations. 
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This section brings to the / ea *? r ' 8 . a *!vls ®here 
observations about the society m which he lives. ^here 
are three parts: a description of theelementsofcultur , 

a look at the class structure, and semi-fictionaliZ' ed 
accounts of a representative middle-class white boy, a hi 
boy, a Puerto Rican boy, and a Negro boy. all living 

Northern metropolis. 

In developing background for this section I was 
bv Prof. Hans. 0. Mauksch, formerly Dean of Liberal Arts 
IIT now on the faculty of the University of Missouri, and 
Richard Chamberlin, Assistant Dean of Liberal Arts. I hav 
leaned heavily on the work of Edward T. Hall and other 
colleagues. None of them are responsible for the short 

comings of the section. 



A. L. Davis 
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Culture 



The greatest difficulty in examining one's own ®“l ture 
is that* so much of what goes on is outside-of-awareness . 

We are used to doing things in certain ways and to mal J 1 ^® 
value Judgments according to the well & 



Our idiosyncratic mannerisms illustrate this (see sec- 
tion on non-verbal communication). We are general y qui 

unaware of our body-stance, of how we , ua ® ^"heg Even our 
feet, or of our facial expressions and tw ^ches. Even o 

own voices sound strange. The common experience. That s 
not me," when we first hear our own voice on tape, ° r * he 
<?hock of recognition when we are mimicked vocally or 
^antomtme ^evidence. Dentists testify that patients 
seldom realize that they grit their teeth. 



nearly all this behavior is learned by unconscious 
• o r fades from consciousness because it becomes so 

habitual we no longer do it thinkingly. We learn our space 
relationships by observing others by precept^ ® * 

crowd me," "Quit looking over my shoulder. Quit breath g 
“ are all commands which cause a child t P 



on me” are all commands wnicn - Z+ i>4m Culture feel 

"proper" distance, one that other members of 
comfortable with. Similarly J^it.your fining, 

hundred° U of V such admonishments reinforce the observations 
of the Child about what is expected of him. 



Adults in our culture who talk too ar * h =°" S ^ red 

i„ B5h or vulear . those who crowd us are pushy, those wno 
slouch Ire disrespectful or shiftless. In another culture 
the loud talker may be thought assertive or positive, the 
crowder to be interested , the lounger to be insouciant. 



We can describe other aspects of our b ® hav ior more 
easily than our non-verbal communications, but it ioesn t 
occur to us to do so. We assume, for example .that it is 
natural for meals to end with desserts. Our children must 
finish^the rest of their dinners before they can have th. ... 
Dieters give up desserts with reluctance and search for 
non-fattening substitutes. A Chines 



dinner ends not 
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with dessert but with a light soup. Sweets are eaten 
during the dinner or between meals and the concept of des- 
sert is lacking. 1 

In a similar way we establish routines for work chores 
which make our tasks seem easier, doing them in a fixed 
order and having everything we need handy. Conflicts arise 
when people have different notions about order, scheduling 
and handiness. The bride and mother-in-law living together 
have adjustment crises, and they must learn to compromise. 
Recruits in the military service react scornfully to doing 
tasks ”by the numbers.” The wisdom of experience has taught 
the service that this is the only sure way to get work done 
efficiently . 



These routines, these patterns, form a cultural glue 
uniting the members of a society. When individuals of one 
culture are intimately exposed to a radically different one 
they may experience cultural shock, incapacitating them so 
severely that they cannot function. Even those intellectu- 
ally prepared for new situations facing them, experience 
cultural rub, a nagging irritation which brings on cultural 
fatigue. Our Foreign Service knows this problem. Personnel 
are given home leave, reassigned periodically and supported 
with modest Stateside comforts . 



When we think about members of other cultures or sub- 
groups of our own culture, we usually have recourse to 
stereotypes. Latins are vivacious and gay, Scots are dour, 
Germans are authoritarian, Japanese are clever. For some 
Europeans, Americans are loud, over— familiar and money— mad. 
Stereotype-thinking seriously handicaps understanding. 

Another source of over— simplification is the cozy idea 
that all people are the same if we only get down underneath 
the surface. What we really mean is that they are all like 
us! Carl Sandburg* s eloquent prologue to Steichen*s The 
Fami ly of Man says men everywhere are born and die, work, 
sleep, have fun, pray and hope. 2 This is true, but the 
patterns these activities take are often so different from 
our own that they may puzzle, amuse, or irritate us. 



^Buwei Yang Chao, How t o Cook and Eat in Chine s e 
(New York: 19^5) Chaps. 1 and 21. 

^Edward Steichen, The Family of Man , (New York: 1955)* 






Culture is the learned behavior of man. It permits him 
to cope with his environment, to live in productive associ- 
ation with his fellows , and to hand down his achievements 
to generations following him. During the eons that have 
passed since the first appearance ( s ) of the tool-maker 
and speaker ( homo f aber and homo loquens ) , culture patterns 
have developed in striking different ways; the extraordinary 
ingenuity of the Eskimo in solving the challenge of a harsh 
climate, the navigational feats of the Polynesians, the 
victualling of a great city, all make possible life patterns 
of markedly diverse shapes. 



If the culture 
from those of other 
the differences are 
Of necessity these 



pattern of one group is quite distinct 
groups we speak of it as a culture « if 
judged minor we call it a sub-culture . 
are relative terms. 



European culture in its broadest outlines is a continu- 
ation of an ancient Mediterranean cultural blend. It has 
spread to all except the most remote tribes of the world, 
mixed with the cultures of Asia, and has been transplanted 
to newly settled colonies. 

Contacts between cultures result in cultural borrowing. 
We have seen the spread of the great religions--of Christi- 
anity, Buddhism, Judaism and Islam--, of inventions--, 
coinage now nearly universal, literacy, the wheel, and 
the machine, of codified law and governmental systems. 

Contacts also result in cultural extinction. The mod- 
ern Eskimo uses a .30 caliber rifle, a snowmobile, an 
outboard motor, has disputes handled by the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police and the courts, trades at Hudson* s Bay posts, 
attends church and drinks whiskey. He has become dependent 
upon European culture for his well-being. The entire 
culture seems headed toward complete assimilation, a fate 
which has overtaken many, perhaps hundreds of others, 
since prehistoric times. 

Culture is so complex that we need some way of getting 
at it. r In The Silent Language Edward T. Hall includes a 
Map of Culture. The result of years of collaboration with 
George L. Trager, it sets forth ten categories, all shared 
to some extent with the higher animals. Although it is 
not possible here to give a thorough analysis of the ideas 
Hall presents, we can indicate many of the implications of 



the classification. 
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The ten categories are C ommun i c at i on , Society , Work , 

The Sexes , Space , Time , Learning , Recreation , Protection 
and Use of Materials . Animals communicate in calls, 
growls, barks, and in their physical attitudes; they form 
social and family groups, find food and shelter, stake out 
areas and trails, schedule their visits to waterholes, 
teach their young to hunt, engage in mock fights, organize 
for their defense, and build nests. 

That cultures have different patterns for the categories 
is evident. They also attach different values to them. We 
rank materials and technology very high, for another culture 
protection may be primary, or having enough food. Or groups 
within the "same" culture rank some of them higher than 
others — punctuality and planning, for example. Furthermore, 
parts of a category may be ascendant: religion (as a form 

of protection) over health. In this country endowments to 
theological institutions have shriveled while medical 
research foundations have thrived. Subdivisions, because 
a culture may particularly value them, may dominate several 
categories. The dance may be at the same time recreational, 
a special form of communication and a primary form of 
religious expression and experience. 




Every category is related to every other one. To 
generalize from our own culture, now a bit anachronistic, 
the Sexes share the same language, but women don’t swear 
so much and have feminine mannerisms. The family is organ- 
ized with the father as head, his class status determines 
that of the family and he is expected to dominate the out- 
of-the-house social relationships. The father supports 
the family, the mother rears the family and does the house- 
work. The male treats sex more casually; the female is 
carefully protected from other males. The kitchen is woman’s 
territory, the man has his favorite spot, workshop or study, 
or reclining chair with a good view of the TV. We celebrate 



Mother’s Day and Father’s Day; the man's workday is compart- 



’’women ’ s work is never done." The mother 



mentalized, but 
teaches the daughters to cook, sew, keep house and act 
like ladies; the father teaches the sons handyman chores 



^Edward T. Hall, The Silent Language , (New York: 1959 )* 
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often introduces them to sports, and to act like men. 
Educational institutions prepare the sexes for different 
occupations. Men and hoys have a much greater interest 
in sports; women, in the arts. Men must protect the family 
from outside threats, women protect the family's health. 



The men control the real property, w own" the family car, 

of all the 



and are the experts-in-residence 
mysterious gadgetry found in the 



for repair 
home . 



A category or activity is handled informally, formally 
or technically. Informal activity is random or unstylized, 
formal activity governed by rules, conventions and rituals, 
technical activity, closely analyzed and thought out. 
Children playing with a ball may start out just fooling 
around, but arguments soon break out ”You don't play fair!”, 
"It's my turn!,” and rules are agreed on. In this age of 
televised baseball, the little boy pitcher adjusts his cap, 
pulls up his pants and winds up, almost an exact mimic of 
a big leaguer's ritual. The grown-up game is an intricate 
pattern of rules and rituals. It is the combination of 
the expected forms with the unexpected — the big inning, 
the home run, the no-hitter that fascinates the spectators. 
The game is also highly technical. Every movement is 
studied carefully to better performance, records are kept 
in minute detail! Abernathy hits high inside curves to 
right field. The Japanese have been able to wed the formal 
and the technical. Possibly this accounts for the high 
popularity of baseball there. 



All highly industrialized nations have had to become 
technical about materials and devices. The genius of the 
production line is that the highly complex has been broken 
down into its simplest components so that the unskilled 
workers can perform nearly all operations. Their muscles 
are extensions of the work designs of the engineers. 



This sketch is not offered for an exhaustive cultural 
analysis, but as a framework by which the reader may become 
aware of cultural differences. The following suggestive 
questions may be expanded by the reader to make a more 
comprehensive check-lists 



C ommun i c at i on - What are the patterns of communi- 
cation within the group, between groups? What 
use is made of writing? What are conversational 
topics and how are they handled? Is there a 
ritualized kind of communication between the 



sexes, between age groups? Are certain topics 
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avoided? How do language shifts in style indicate 
group membership? 

Society - Of what importance is social status? 

How is it shown? To what extent does family back- 
ground affect status? How is status changed or 
how is social power acquired? To what extent 
is physical of intellectual ability respected? 
Economic power? Moral virtue? How are they ex- 
pressed? Are relations between kin especially 
close; are kin given rights above all others? 

What is the family structure? Are there particu- 
lar group memberships? 

Work - What are the favored occupations? What 
is the relationship between boss--employee? Of 
what importance is independence as compared to 
being part of a larger organization? What is 
work success? To what extent are employment 
aspirations and possibilities compatible? What 
value does work have in itself; keeping busy? 

What kinds of rewards are sought through work? 

The Sexes - What are considered activities proper 
to a man, to a woman? How is sex treated? What 
are attitudes toward sex? How accurate is sexual 
information? 

Space - What is value given to privacy? Are 
there particular areas for certain activities? 

Are public areas available, utilized? How is 
territoriality established? 

Time - How is the daily routine organized? Of 
what importance is being "on time”? Of finishing 
work tasks "on time"? What does "on time" mean? 
Is future planning important, possible? Is 
time organized into chunks? Are some activities 
restricted to certain times of the year? Are 
rites-of-passage observed? 

Learning - What is proper upbringing? Who 
teaches it? Of what importance is institutional 
education? Is learning valued for its own 
sake? Is book-learning assigned a minor role 
as opposed to experience and practical learning? 
Are the learned treated with deference? 



HMHMi 










Recreation - How do pe 
What, are patterns of i 
Joking relationships? 
part of the usual acti 
of the recreational ac 



ople have a good time? 
nformal play? What are 
Are games and athletics 
vity? Are the Arts part 
t ivities? 



Protection - What is physical, social, economic 
or spiritual security? How do law and govern- 
ment, medical and health measures, employment, 
churches provide this? What efforts does the 
individual make to insure his security? 



Materials - Are special goods used or 
How is material comfort defined? How 
nical innovations produced? Received? 



produced? 
are tech- 



the 

be 

The 



In the following discussion of 
four adolescent boys many of the 
touched upon , but not necessarily 
reader may wish to refer back to 



class and of lives 
above questions wi 
in the order given 
the categories. 



of 
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The Classes 



A class structure is a cultural universal. In "primi- 
tive" societies some one has the task of leader, others 
have priestly duties, warriors and hunters are accorded 
varying degrees of prestige depending upon their skills and 
their valor. Such roles tend to he perpetuated in families, 
relatives and descendents of chiefs elevated above others, 
the sons of priests carrying on as manipulators of the 
unknown and as channels for the transmission of religious 
lore. The powerful warrior and hunter can make advantageous 
marriages for himself and his offspring. At the other 
extreme there are those who become dependent because of 
misfortune, and in many societies there may be slaves and 
their families, often captives from other tribes. Skilled 
specialists develop: witch-doctors, experts on tribal law, 

story-tellers, artists, dancers and musicians, makers of 
weapons and traders. 

When power, prestige and specializations become inherit- 
able family property, an exclusive caste system is born. The 
extreme example is that of India with its hierarchy from 
Brahmin to Untouchable and a bewildering variety of sub-castes, 
enforced by religious sanctions. Socializing between the 
castes is highly formalized and inter-caste social mobility 
impossible. People marry within their caste, eat only with 
their caste, and follow traditional occupations. Those who 
violate their caste status are subject to severe punishments.^ 

Chaucer, in his Prologue to the Canterbury Ta les , gives 
us a vivid description of the caste-class system of England 
in the later Middle Ages, representing ranks and vocations 
from the aristocratic knight to the lowly plowman. In the 
Medieval romance the kitchen boy who turns out to be 
morally and physically superior, also turns out to be a 
prince abducted in infancy. 



^Thomas Welby, The Asians , Their Heritage and Their 
Destiny (New York: 1963)* Chapter 11 . The entire book is 
of interest because of its treatment of highly literate 
cultures contrasting with that of the West. 
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Although it has no titl 
States has both caste and cl 
position with easy access to 
the social graces keep those 
of greatest prestige at the 
scholarship programs, and ec 
of business acumen keep the 
religious prejudice, on the 
upward mobility. 



ed aristocrats, the United 
ass. Inherited wealth and 
excellent education including 
families who occupy the level 
top, while general education, 
onomic opportunities for those 
social lines fluid. Racial and 
other hand, severely limit 



The most widely known studies of American social 
classes are those of W. Lloyd Warner, who finds six: upper- 

upper, lower-upper, upper-middle, lower-middle, upper-lower 
and lowert-lower. Besides being clumsy, the nomenclatur 
is unfortunate in that most Americans like to characterize 
themselves as belonging to the middle-classes. Middle- 
class" continues to be used as a catch-all by t e press o 
all but those at the extreme ends of the scale. When t e 
terms are changed to "upper, middle, working-class and 
lower," slightly more than half of Americans call themselves 

working- c las s . 5 



There have been many attempts to find reliable class 
indicators. In the 1930's F. Stuart Chapin used material 
possessions as exemplified in the family | s best room, since 
they were believed to correlate highly with other cnten 
like income, participation in community affairs, and 
cultural level. 6 This "Living-Room Scale was the essence 
of simplicity. The investigator counted the windows wit 
draperies, the armchairs, and the bookcases, with points 
added or subtracted for condition, order and harmony , the 
newspapers and magazines subscribed to; fireplaces and 
hardwood flooring yielded extra points, while sewing machines 
or alarm clocks were minus features. Although far too much 
reliance must be given to the investigator’s opinions, such 
a scale would, no doubt, still be of utility in making gross 



^Leonard Reissman, Class in. American Society- (New York: 
1959)* P* 138. 

118 . 
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judgments. But mass media have done much to universalize 
tastes and ubiquitous use of credit plans would necessitate 
including an inquiry about the finance company s s are in 

the furniture . 

The classification of Warner and his followers is 
based upon occupation, amount and source of income, kin 
and Dlace of residence, education, organizational and 
cSvic relationships, as well as what others in the community 
think of an individual's status. None of these criteria 
is completely independent from the others: education may 

prepare for a high prestige occupation bringing economic 
rewards permitting expensive housing and so on. 

It is doubtful that exact measurements can be found for 
Many factors are necessarily subjective, andthe 
between the classes, elastic. The classification of 
numbers of people would be unclear. Listing in the 
Book or the Social Register changes with . subsequent 
ZnsT the unemployed worker on public relief may find 
ady job putting him firmly in the respectable working 
The situation in this country resembles the color 
rum having identifiable areas but no sharp borders. 



class 

lines 

great 

Blue 

editi 

a st e 

class 

spect 



of classes to be set up for 
assignment of individuals 



ss 



a community as 
differ. An 

llage may have no inhabitant who could be 
class above lower-middle; a metropolis may 
recognized classes with numerous sub-groups 
D from an "old” and powerful local family, 
-to-do and at the top of the town's upper- 
assigned to the middle class of a larger 



The number 
well as the cla 
impoverished vi 
assigned to any 
have six easily 
A small city M. 
considered well 
class, might be 
city . 

The Uppers : 

This group, consisting of perhaps less than 5* Of * he 
population has political economic, cultural, and social 
influence far in excess of its numbers. Power is 1 
characteristic. When upper-class members enter 
they are likely to do so at a rather high level. The road 
of political advancement from precinct worker to a public 
office compatible with their status is too long. ^hroug 
their social contacts they make their power felt behind 
the scenes. Their wealth takes them into corporation board 
rooms. They contribute heavily to the support of symphony 
orchestras, art museums, the operatic societies, private 
schools and universities where, as trustees, they approve 
basic policy. 
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Their social activities are carefully reported in the news- 
papers: the coming-out parties, the charity halls, 

of the music season, or any other opportunities for display 
of furs. Jewels, and fine clothes. 

Requisite for membership at the very top of the class 
is belonging to an old important family, which usually 
means alfo inherited wealth. It follows that out aiders 
can be admitted only by marriage, or by the gradual rise 
a family, spanning generations. Those who are included in 
the class without family background share most of the 
activities and the way-of-life. 

Education may be completely in private institutions 
from nursery school through university, with boarding 
school for the adolescents. 

Uppers belong to private city clubs, yacht clubs and 
athletic clubs, all of which are open only to applicants 
meeting the qualifications agreed upon by the members. 

They belong to fashionable churches, but may not attend 

regularly . 

The most wealthy may maintain multiple a “ 

expensive town apartment, a stately house in the c° u “^y, 
a*winter residence in a warm climate. They travel widely. 

They are arbiters of good taste. 

As to occupation, they may follow any of the professions, 

hold high government elective or appointive office, 

executives in financial or business concerns * a r“f 8 di!letante 
holdings or even have no occupation beyond that of dilletante. 



The Middles : 

The middle group of our society is made up of achiever: 
from the working class or those who have continued in the 
same status position as their parents. Income is either 
from business ownership or from salary, possibly supple- 
merited by modest inheritances and investments. 



Educational levels 
professional degrees to 
about the first college 
about the education of 
their home-work, visit 
send them to college. 



range from advanced academic and 
high school with the median at 
degree. They are deeply concerned 
their children, see that they do 
the schools, take part in PTA , and 
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At the top of this group are the hest educated profes- 
sionals, owners of important local businesses, and managers 
of important business enterprises. At the lower end of 
the group are the technically trained— —nurses , and opticians, 
for example — grocery store managers, shop foremen, proprietors 
of neighborhood stores, gasoline stations, restaurants, and 
independent farmers . 



The range is great and there is no cut-off point at 
either end of the scale. It is impossible to specify how 
much gas the station owner must pump or how much land the 
farmer must own to qualify for inclusion. Educational 
levels have changed so much in the past forty years that age 
must also be considered a factor. That is, the 60 year 
old with a high school education would ordinarily have 
a higher status than a recent high-school graduate.. High 
wages, job security, and fringe benefits have made it pos- 
sible for skilled workers to live in the same manner as 
all except the top group of middles , taking regular vaca- 
tions, with travel especially in this country, spending a 
great deal of money on leisure time activities, living. in 
comfortable houses, driving new automobiles, and planning 
college educations for their children. Placing them in the 
middle group or at the top of the working class is of little 
consequence. It is important, however, that millions of 
citizens have joined the middle class way— of— life. Only 
a guess can be made of the national percentage of the 
populace to be called middle class— —possibly 30$. 



Where there is opportunity the middle class attend 
plays and concerts, visit art galleries and art fairs; 
they are the consumers of culture . They read books and 
the quality magazines. They engage in fund drives, volun- 
teer work and service club activities. They dine out at 
better restaurants. Church membership is usual. 



The city middle— class live in well kept apartments or 
houses in what the residents would call good neighborhoods. 
Suburbia with barbecue pit, station wagon , and expensively 
fed grass is their special habitat. Vacation cottages within 
easy driving distance may be alternate residences for part 
of the family during the summer. 

The jet-age has made travel to Europe, Mexico, and the 
Caribbean or even more remote places economically feasible 
for short vacations. The well-heeled middles go frequently, 
and even the less-affluent can sometimes include such trips 
in their plans . 

Unifying elements of the middles' activities are 
getting on with their work and living "decently." 



mmum 
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The Workers: 



The largest segment of our population is made up of 
those who work in factories, mines, stores, farms and 
service jobs. At the top the highest income, prestige, and 
security go to the skilled who have had specialized 
training including apprenticeship and to * he "* w 
(hut see above). Below them come the production workers 
performing simple repetitive tasks and the workers who do 
the dirty and hard manual labor. Owners of small family 
farms and prosperous tenants are at the top of the agri- 
cultural group followed by farm hands and the 8aa "° na £ 
fruit-vegetable picker and sugar-beet worker. Some white 
collar workers like file-clerks, store clerks and less 
successful salesmen belong to this category, as do a ?-®° 
nearly all in service occupations: the cooks and waitresses, 

maintenance man, drivers, mail- carrier s , building cleaners 
and servants. An exhaustive list of occupations would 
number in the thousands • 



Income is from wages, salaries, usually weekly or monthly, 
commissions, tips and piece-work. Those on salary : f "f 

worse than others, but have steadier employment. Those out- 
side the salary-wage structure have greatly fluctuating 
incomes: a good week or even a season followed by a bad one. 
The small farmer, now passing from the national scene, 
scrambles to make a living for his family depending upon 
egg and milk checks for store groceries and a cash crop to 
keep his credit good at the hank. The farm hand regular 1, 
does chores for room, board, and pocket-money, but earns more 
at planting and harvest-time. The migrant: may ac *" a “ y 
have a rather good income for the season that he works 



he * s 



a rttuuci -- , „ . , 

faced with unemployment for a lar ge part of the 7 • 



The upper level of income overlaps with that of the middle 
class: a Janitor earning as much as a school teacher, 

construction worker as much as an acc ountant . Small 
business owners sometimes find that their highest p P 

make more than they do, tempting them to give up the 
headaches of ownership. They, however, have the power of 
being boss and the hope that profits will i»Prov®. « £he 
bottom of the working-class are the under-employed and the 
unemployed available for jobs. 



The poverty-stricken could be included with the 
workers, or separated into a group dependent upon society, 
indigent aged and the afflicted subsist ing upon meager 
often forced to associate with skid-row types 
can afford only the cheapest housing. Families 



The 

pensions are 
because they 



a mmmmmm 
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chronically on relief or Aid to Dependent Children are 
sorted out hy their working-class acquaintances according 
to moral reputations, and those who do not measure up 
are the no-accounts — families marked hy alcoholism, feeble- 
mindedness, prostitution, crime, and plain shiftlessness. 

The educational extremes range from college to illiter- 
acy. Grade school, that is eighth grade for older workers, 
high school and/or trade school for the younger ones are 
median levels. College graduates choosing the life of the 
working man have opted out of the middle class. Nearly 
unanimously the working class want good education for their 
children and they leave it pretty much to the schools to 
carry out the process. 

Organized activities are unions, church affairs, or 
howling leagues. Most recently community organizations 
have become effective in creating pressure on City Hall, 
using as weapons, confrontations, picketing and strikes. 

But organized activities do not loom large. Resting after 
a day’s work, with the family in front of the TV, beer at 
the neighborhood tavern, visiting back and forth with 
relatives and friends, account for most of their spare time. 

Housing is as varied as the size of their pay checks* 
from comfortable suburb to miserable slum. Where choice 
exists the worker lives in a neighborhood where fellow 
workmen are close by. The best housing is indistinguishable 
from that of the lower-middles, spacious, pleasant and 
meticulously taken care of. The worst housing, overcrowded* 
wretched both inside and out, is so slowly being replaced by 
public housing that it may never catch up with the need. 

The Parasites: 



Outside the regular class structure are the ones who 
prey upon society, the professional criminals. Indeed, 
they have a class structure of their own, paralelling that 
of legitimate society. David P. Maurer’s in The Big Con , 
points out that the confidence man has the highest status. 
He must be able not only to mingle inconspicuously with the 
wealthy in plying his trade, but also must have the mental 
equipment to fleece his victim. At the lowest end of the 
scale are the punks: pimps, petty thieves and narcotic 
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pushers . 

Another way of looking at the structure of American 
society is interrelated with the stratif icational view of 
the classes , hut based rather on what the individual does 
in society instead of such factors as wealth, family, 
residence and formal education. It is the cont r ibut ion oi 
the individual that is important. For instance, the well- 
to-do matron living a trivial existence but assured of her 
upper class status is countea as less tnan an experimental 
artist seriously trying to find meaningful expression but 
living in a semi-slum. This view is briefly sketched here, 
hopefully enough to indicate its validity . 



T 0 f the "grifters" depending upon outwitting their 
victims or upon their physical dexterity as opposed to 
’’heavy rackets” which involve violence Maurer says. 

”It (the class structure) is stratified much 
like the upper world, each social level being 
bounded by rather rigid lines determined largely 
by three factors: professional standing, 

income and professional integrity.' 

"If we arrange the major criminal professions 
(each comprising a great number of separate 
rackets) within the grift into their respective 
categories, we would have something like this: 



I. 



II . 
Ill . 
IV. 
V. 



Confidence men 

1. Big - con men 

2. Short - con men 

Pickpockets and professional thieves. 
Professional gamblers 
Circus grifters 

Railroad grifters (surely, an extinct breed 
now) and other minor professionals." 



David P. Maurer, The Big Con , (New York: 1962), 
p.. 142. 
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Innovators are often called creative. They work at 
the frontiers of knowledge, they find new solutions, they 
set our course in new directions. They are artists in 
the broadest sense and thinkers. 

Decision-makers or Evaluators have the gift of choosing 
among alternatives. As critics they interpret the creative 
artist to his public, in government they set the course of 
action. Their judgment in the courts channels society's 
actions in new ways or counteracts the tendencies of a 
citizenry to establish its own interpretations of the law. 



Organizers are able to work with complex groups either 
as initiators of group action or as administrators of complex 
operations. They must be endowed with the gift of making 
disparate elements work together smoothly. 



While recognizing their intellectual superiority our 
society has no honorary titles (other than honorary degrees) 
or exclusive academies for them. Sometimes they achieve 
great wealth, receive prizes and find themselves lionized. 
The contemporary society may not value them highly — a common 
fate for the composer, artist, philosopher or writer. 

Their delayed impact does not diminish their importance; 
we must only be prepared to admit that their contributions 
have not been evaluated. 



Popularizers take up the innovations when evaluated, 
thus acting as agents for change. Keepers or Guardians 
preserve the values of society and revere even its outmoded 
institutions. Consumers accept that which is provided for 
them, without making their own value Judgments. 



An 

roles : 
art ; a 
keeper 



individual will of necessi 
an innovative scientist be 
writer also an evaluator in 
in religion, a consumer in 



ty play several of these 
a consumer or keeper in 
his own field but a 
science or technology. 



Celebrities are a special group, at times persons of 
genuine talent or manufactured by shrewd public relations 
men. The entertainment and political scene contain both. 
Athletes of unusual prowess are better known than high 
government officials. The celebrity's opinions and endorse- 
ments are eagerly sought after, even when he is no better 
informed than the man-in-the-street . Except for the very 
great, the celebrity's fame fades quickly and we wonder 
"what ever happened to so-and-so?" 
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Further elaboration of the scheme may bring forth new 
categories and, doubtless, better labels* Its merit is that 
it is dynamic while the stratif icat ional view is essentially 

static despite the upward and downward mobility that takes 
place. 



which are, of course, 
also form class 
think, talk and 



The patterns of association occurring within a class, 

one of the primary class markers, 
attitudes and characteristic styles. We 
act like those we are with most on a footing 
of equality. "Right thinking" mirrors the self-interest 
of the class. Only a rare individual escapes from this 
insidious pressure. Our class is reflected in the subjects 
we talk about and what we say about them. We have the 
manners of our class and we do the "right things." But the 
moulds are many. The professional, for example, is 
middle class and part of his professional sub-class 
special shop-talk as a lawyer, a minister, a doctor 



teacher, as an engineer. His 
the layman's deference to his 
even on subjects where he has 
business is more likely to be 
learned 
depends 
store-clerk , 



generally 
with its 
a 



bulldozer 
The clerk 
supervised , 
drill press 
The clerk's 
is slightly 
strict 



professional training and 
learning make him authoritative 
no competence. The man in 
conciliatory because he has 
to subordinate his opinions in deference to those he 
upon for his success. Among the working class, the 

factory hand, and the 



the cab driver, the 



operator have differing attitudes and manners, 
and driver deal with the public, the clerk closely 
the cabbie glorying in his independence. A 
operator, like the clerk, has a confining Job. 
is less monotonous; the drill press operator 
more independent since he has no public, and 
supervision is now tempered by union rules. The 
bulldozer operator has the independence of his trade and 
the pride of doing a real man's Job. 



Among the virtues often called middle-class are hard 
work, honesty, promptness, respect for property, law and 
elders, thrift and planning ahead, truthfulness, and restraint 
(nothing in excess). Altogether they include the best 
features of the Ten Commandments and the Scout Oath. The 
middle class has no exclusive claim to any of these, though 
at times they assume different guises. 

Hard work, in the puritan ethic, is a virtue in itself 
and equals success. Logically then the non-worker and the 
non-successful are not virtuous. Hard physical work is 
not universally regarded as desirable. The middle and 
upper classes , . to be sure, do little of it. In many occu- 
pations there is pride in doing a Job that is tough or 
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hazardous. John Henry, that steel-driving man, is a folk- 
hero, who killed himself in the dangerous C&O Big Bend 
tunnel trying to keep up with a steam drill. More modern 
folk-heroes are professional athletes, hard-boiled TV 
detectives, and six-shooting cowboys. It should come as 
no surprise that many boys are little attracted to pencil- 
pushing occupations which they consider effeminate. 



Respect for property depends upon whose property is 
involved. The poor may be destructive of public property; 
we are dismayed and puzzled when stores are looted. We 
must constantly remind ourselves that people must feel 
that they have a stake in the property, a feeling that they 
own a share of it. The stores are part of an alien, outside 
establishment. The man who reaches through a broken window 
to steal a fifth of rye from a liquor store might not 
think of taking a neighbor’s Jug. If respect for law means 
trouble then respect for it is only the respect of fear. 



Absolute punctuality as required by factories means 
little if one has never had a Job regulated by a time- 
clock or has never even owned a clock at home. Thrift in 
the sense of putting something aside for a rainy day is 
sheer luxury for a family living in a steady downpour. 
Planning ahead when there seems nothing to plan for 
doesn’t make good sense. Telling the truth can be an out- 
rageous betrayal or bring painful retaliation. 



Good manners include the tipping of hats or organizing 
a formal wedding. Fortunately we have guides like Emily 
Post and Amy Vanderbilt to lead us through all the upper- 
class intracies. It is possible to conceive of such a 
guidebook for manners among the lower orders. Use of 
last names would be thought unfriendly; in some groups it 
isn’t good form to ask a stranger for his last name or to 
inquire about what he does. Entertainment in the home 
between families not related may seldom be for a regular 
meal, but be a dropping-in after supper or a snack after 
bowling . 



Informal 
mother with a 



ness and can’t 



reasoning with 
mores of the c 
adults and chi 
blem is simply 
well that the 



education is class-related. The working class 
houseful of children has no time for foolish- 
spend her precious time and energy on 
the youngster who is out-of-line. The 
lass make talk about sex, at least between 
ldren "dirty.” Frank discussion of this pro- 
unthinkable, even when the parent knows full 
child is aware of the biological mechanics. 



mmm 
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The middle class mother can discuss sex with frankness. 
Indeed, the line between formal education, the many after 
school activities, and parent engagement in the middle 
class child's learning may hlur them all into one extended 
curriculum . 

The classes don't really live in separate compartments. 
Even those we see daily we seldom understand. Do we know 
how people of another class live, what they believe in, 
what motivates them? For those of our own group we fill in 
by putting ourselves in their place thus we have a kind of 
road map. When the pattern differs we are on a chartless 
sea. It is ironic that at times we have no more under- 
standing of minority groups whose life styles are not ours 
than we do of an Amazonian tribe. 

There is much popular interest in status symbols. They 
are of three kinds: the intrinsic or essential life-style, 

the honorary, granted by others, and the purchasable. The 
honorary are tangible like the key to the executive wash- 
room, a carpet on the floor of an office of a proper size, 
an honorary degree, and intangible like the deference with 
which the individual is treated. The purchasable include 
world cruises, residences, powerboats, wine cellars, luxury 
automobiles, all of that which is expensive. The intrinsic 
markers are the remainder. 

Advertisers tell us we signal our competence and 
social importance by our consumer habits, which are, of 
course, closely tied to ability to pay. Unfortunately, 
purchased symbols are easily acquired even though the 
purchaser runs the risk of crushing debt. They can serve 
to signal our desire for higher status rather than the 
status itself, for the truly secure can ignore them. How 
much mischief the advertiser's world brings about is hard 
to estimate; but it does have social consequences. The 
non-affluent excluded from the glamour world are trained 
to equate the good life with this materialism. 

In the United States there have been four principal 
avenues for upward mobility in social status: the frontier, 

business enterprise, politics, and education. The frontier 
is not yet gone as the increase in the population of 
Alaska since 1950 shows, but it is no longer important. 

Far more common is moving from state to state to the West, 
to the East, to the Worth, to the South in search of 
better opportunity. The growth of a small shop to a huge 
corporation, though now less common than formerly when the 
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industrial tycoons were building their fortunes, still 
goes on. Today advancement within an established enter- 
prise where the exceptionally talented rise to managerial 
power is more common. A very large proportion of those in 
public service have risen from humble origins; childhood 
hardship helps the average voter to identify with them 
and is made much of. Only limited numbers can be accomodated 
on our shrinking frontiers, can rise above their competition 
in business or enter politics. Education is then the main 
highway . ® 



Until very recently the financial burden of a long 
educational program and of delayed earning power made it 
extremely difficult for children of the working class to 
change their status to upper-middle class. New programs 
of scholarships and expanding facilities have changed the 
picture somewhat, but it is still a struggle. 



or 



Most common is the upward movement which 
three generations from working class to 
the unskilled worker's children take up 
become small business men, who then are 
their children to enter the professions 
business and government of equal importance. Status jumps 
are seldom spectacular. Parents transfer their aspirations 
to their children. 



takes two 
upper middle: 
the trades or 
able to encourage 
or seek careers in 



The school's responsibility for status changes is now 
more serious than it has ever been. It must prepare a 
larger percentage of children for responsible positions and 
find ways of decreasing the size of the unskilled and 
semi-skilled groups, so that all can be brought into the 
regular working force equipped with the skills necessary 
for steady employment in a technical society. Somehow we 



O 

°"Mass education, later mass suffrage and mass pro- 
duction, is a leading trait of our code. During the last 
generation, education has supplemented the frontier as 
a favorite means of social mobility, for we have continued 
to define success in terms of mobility rather than in terms 
of stability." Clyde Kluckhohn, Mirror for Man, (New York: 
19UU), p. 188. 
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must find ways of making all school work purposeful and 
related to the needs of the society. This all sounds like 
an argument for trade school training rather than education 
in the fullest sense. This not intended. Intellectual 
growth, growth of the imagination, may be of greater im- 
portance lest we develop a society of trained seals. The 
status changes must be possible but are not in themselves 
goals. The goals are rather in the development of the 
significant function of the individual: as the individuals 

worth is enhanced, society itself is enhanced. 
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The Disadvantaged 



60 's has forced 



The changing social conscience of the 
us to take cognizance of the plight of those millions of 
our citizens who have not been able to share in the oppor- 
tunities that the rest enjoy. The high rates of unemploy- 
ment for those handicapped by near-illiteracy and lack of 
technical skills make it imperative that we meet this serious 
challenge. It is not only a matter of our social conscience, 
it is a matter of practical realism. Adequate housing, 
health services, legal aid, employment training and high 
quality education are all urgent. 



"Disadvantaged" and "underprivileged" are n 
my ms for "poor." Havighurst gives this definiti 
advantaged is a relative term. 



When 



near 
on , 

we speak of a 



syno- 
"Dis- 
child 

as being socially disadvantaged we mean that he has a 
disadvantage relative to some other child. . .it means . 
disadvantaged for living competently in an urban, industrial 
and democratic society. "9 

Estimates of the number who are poor range from 30 - 
50 millions. The largest is Harrington's in his The Othe r 
America. 10 Adelaide Jablonsky, who quotes from an Office 
of Economic Opportunity report , places the figure at between 
30 - 35 millions, based upon income of from $1,990 for a 
non-farm family of two to $6,135 for a family of ten, with 
farm families $300-$200 less per person depending upon the 
number of children. Because of the rise in cost-of-living 
the figure now generally used is $3,300 for an urban xamily 
of four. Some families who have larger incomes are poor- 
managers. Some families, who are city-wise, in spite of 
very low incomes, are able to take advantage of all sorts 
of free services such as libraries » museums and clinics “to 



D 
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^Richard J. Havighurst, "Where are the Socially 
Disadvantaged?" in The Disadvantaged. Learner, Staten W. 
Webster, ed. (San Franciscos 1966), p. 22. 

^Michael Harrington, The Other America , (New York: 

1963) . 
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the extent that they are poor middle-class. 

The disadvantaged poor are very unevenly distributed 
geographically and ethnically. They include the chronically 
unemployed coal miners in such pockets °f poverty as the 
Southern mountains, share-croppers, migrant 
and the ever-increasing masses of urban poor. Ethnically 
thev are Negro, Puerto Rican, Spanish-speaking Mexican 
Americans ,"*wetbacks , American Indians; they are immigrants 
and old American stock. From 1/3 to 1/2 are non-white. 

Most of the disadvantaged belong to minority groups 1 en 
fied by their physical or cultural traits. 

Just as the middle class has become identified with 
the pleasant suburbs, the poor are identified with the 
slums. "Slums" and "ghetto" are not synonomous, Slums 
^e rin-down or make-shift housing; they he rural 

work-camps, skid rows with their wmos and chicken-wire 
cubicled flop-houses , or over-crowded and old city neighbor 
C boo“, Ghettos are places where minorities are forced 
to live because of social economic and, often, lega 
restrictions . 

Ethnic neighborhoods (Swedes, Polish, “alien, Greek, 
Hungarian for example) still exist in most large 
Older people and recent immigrants keep them alive, 
thel cllluy the foods they are used to, attend church 
with an old country service, and talk to their \ 4 itle 

The Greek-towns and Little Italies are transp 
cities where old country customs are still observed. 

The schools, public and parochial, have Americanized 
the children. Few schools have assumed any responsibility 
for keeping an appreciation of the foreign languages or 
???tur£ This has reinforced the general public’s 

Iressull for conformity. The second and third generations 
llle lost musch of their ethnic identity. 

SEmE SEm neighborhoods have lost their meaning for them 

Racial prejudice has kept the ghetto alive. Although 
laws have been enacted to end this discrimination, it may 
be decades before ghettos disappear. They ** c0 
to preserve their special cultural identities. 



~„+-jnn four croups are considered: 

In the f oll ° w J"®® eC the Puerto Rican, the Appalachian 

the disadvantaged Negro, th est ablished middle class 

Tite a mldwestern ^ity. An extended example is given 

of a typical adolescent boy from each group. 

The City has apopulati-of Englanders . 

was first settled ab ?" t ^ * de it 8 an important trade center 
The coming of the ral ^° ali the midvestern states and 

which brought in people fr Irish and Scandinavians 

large numbers of immigrants--Oermans , x ^ since before 

followed by southern an ® a Regro community in the City, 
the Civil War there has been a Hegroj janitor8> 

most of whom worked in servic j factories. A very large 
livery stable hands, sweepers fadb ° „ ld War i, has 
in-migration of Negroes! ^ne^rly one^fourth if the 
continued to the presen Q00 p ue rto Ricans have come 

population is Negro. * a a larger number of Poor 

to the City in the last deaada * a “ d h t v e cfme since World 
Whites from the southern mountains have co 

War II. 

Almost all of the d ®® ce “ da “her° f ar^stil^f lmilies S which 
middle and upper class, A comm0 n pattern is 

have continued in the working c: lass. A c nce socia iiy 

that part of the family has not been aDie 

and economically. 

The reaidential pa ^ ern an °i a rge tstate^along Ridge 
out. T he t ^ r ? H ^t“seciion, "here they are said to look 

down* on" everybody^ else" Thi not *.«. -““^TomeV 
well-defined areas ®®^®^ a P A t le ast as many of the affluent 

them rather new developments. iahbor hoods are almost 

live in the suburbs. Tba v .foreigners" live on the north 
gone slthough a grea. m ^ specializing in Polish, 

side where one can find st "® a spac a few restaurants. These 
Greek and Italian foods aa uolexes , and four and six 

neighborhoods are “ 08 ^” large P i a tholic churches and a 
flat buildings. e hooi system. The Hegroes live to the 

very large parochial school * . at the edge of the 

South and east of downtow „ . there is overcrowded 

congested business district. Housing the^ 8treetSj attrac - 

slum, urban r ! nawa i^ 18h ; b t Puerto Ricans live in an area 
tive well-kept bousas • . d i 8 t rict , a nd the Appalachian 

to the east of the business d “^^ l ® h e west of it. Nearly 
Whites have taken over &n aree t th families have 

all this housing is run-down. A few neg 
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and 
An 



some 



moved into expensive integrated apartment projects 
have bought houses in middle class nel 6^orhoods . 

integrated suburb "V^tlears ag" i? face! the pr!Slem 

of r emai n i ng* i nt e gr at e d* b e c aus e there is such great demand 
by Negroes to buy in the suburb. At the south edge of to ™ 

+ Lre is a scrawling slum of weather-beaten cheap wooden 
tenements^nd' grimy* single houses Originally, voters 

r 0 use n w:r k LrrorL!rira t ^rdr:fy^rrii?bfugr^f 

noxon * .. i q atill a reform movement to do 

a + pvprv election there is suin 1 c . • _ ^ 

something to clean it up. Ethnically Tannerytown is mixed 
South European, Negro, Puerto Rican and Mexican. 

... has a diversified industry and has been 

The City has a aiver abso rb most of its newcomers 

prosperous. It has been stru6g ii„ 6 hard to find better 

answer! tHts homing, educational and employment problems, 
which seem at times to defy solution. 

Hillfolk: The Southern Highlands stretches from the 

lllllT ihtnlc^cr^riri^nnd 8 :^^^ 0 ^?^ from Vir- 

?i:!: P ^a^:n c :hr!Sr;he T ^i?r!!f !oi!:e! dif p f°ruit . 

The small settlements developed a subsistence ® c °“° my * 
growing most of their food on small farms, the woods and 
streams furnishing herbs and folk remedies, fue j g 

The families were prolific, the excess P°P“^ion 
the migration westward, eventua y # k t s mug 

like the fugitives from the Dustbowl in S 
Cranes of Wrath, or to the growing industrial cities. 

Outside government did little to interfere with their 
lives except ?o harass moonshiners. Their remoteness 

encouraged strong kinship ties, ^ e P e “^"iy’ c “as!less society 
authority and of strangers. It was a nearly class 

Rich coal deposits brought in workers fro “ t J e ®^* ish 
T 1 e Vafnrp the turn of the century and, somewhat later, 

ss.-x's: suarar 
assrf^’ssJSS.*^- 
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Unionizing put an end to some abuses but there were periods 
o? strike Except in "captive” mines, owned by or solidly 
contracted to, steel mills, railroads or power plants, work 
was irregular. Miners without strong local roots moved on 
to places where there was a chance of steadier e ®P lo ^ men * . 

The relatively prosperous 20’ s were followed by the epr 

and then a war period of regular work. ? tr ^ J n th 

mechanization of the pits have now drastically reduced the 
need for miners. The hills have become an area of endemic 
poverty and a cultural backwater. 



The institutions of church, school and government are 
all underdeveloped. Ministers preach a hell-fire fundamentalism 
Education is sketchy, the teachers poorly prepared and poorly 
paid, the facilities crude. Government is represented by 
the county and town officers: the Judge and sheriff, the 

township trustee, the constable and the Justice of the P® ac 
Except for aid programs, state and national government 1 
of minor importance. 



It could be argued that these institutions were adequate 
for the simple rural culture. They move into the same neigh- 
borhood, the same block, the same building or even in o e 
same apartment. Some remain transients going from city to 
city or from the City back down home. They maintain in 
so far as possible their former associations and their sub- 

culture . 



In the 50 ’ s and 60’s nearly 50,000 hill people have 
come to the City. More keep coming, some move on and some 
return to the hills. Many who have lived here for several 
years have moved out of the "hillbilly" neighborhood, 
losing their identity but for their dialect and the ties 
kept with kinfolk and old friends. 



The neighborhood has a small admixture of Puerto Ricans 

and a few Negroes who predominate in ad ^ a £* n * r i S es 

apartment buildings are brick six and eight flatlow-ri 
trimmed in stone giving the appearance of solidity, the 
neighborhood used to be middle-class and somewhat fashionable. 
The casual sightseer, driving through might not notice th 
any change has taken place. 



The best way to get the feel of the neighborhood is to 
walk around on a fine day. Hillbillies crowd the streets, 

the men lounging against the store fronts • Jen Slaying 
the air with their babies, and tow-headed children playing 
in the empty lots. Country music blares from the windows 
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and from the taverns, 
chains: Woolworth's, 
the small independent 



Business is represented by the big 
Penny's, Western Auto, Kroger and by 
services--the dry-cleaners, laundromats, 
TV repair shops, gas-stations and quick— meal restaurants. 
Stores are mostly cash-and-carry, lay-away buying is pushed, 
and "easy" credit is widely advertized for larger items. 

The restaurants do a big hamburger business and the taverns 
thrive on pay-nights. 



Employment agencies have large signs in their windows. 

70 Men Needed Tomorrow 7 a.m. shift, hourly rates $1.60- 
$2.15. PAY IN FULL AT END OF SHIFT. TRANSPORTATION PROVIDED. 
20 Women. Interesting Work. Bring a Friend and Receive 
EXTRA BONUS. 



Store front churches of the pentecostal persuasion are 
scattered here and there in the business blocks. There is 
a huge Catholic church and a synagogue. The Catholics come 
from the Puerto Rican community and the Jews from the much 
more elegant high-rises on Lagden Drive. 



1 



Everywhere there is shabbiness and litter. Old model 
cars take up all the parking spaces on the streets. The 
solid rows of flats are dingy, the screens rusted and torn, 
the paint peeling. And overall there is the feeling of 
impermanence, of the nostalgia of an uprooted rural population. 






C. J. Miller : John and Helen Miller 

room flat with their five children. They 
ago that they had to leave eastern 
wrote that he might be able to get 



live in a five- 
decided three years 
Kentucky when a cousin 
John in with him at the 



They sold off whatever they could, packed the kids 
>ld Chevrolet and came to the City. At first they 



be able to 

factory . 
in their o. 

all doubled up with the cousins, sleeping on pallets all 
over the house. It was fun. They talked way into the nights. 
"Remember the time old Bill's still exploded? Man, that 
corn he used to make would go down like soda-pop." "Mary, 
you heard 'bout Meg Pellett ' s daughter? You know, the one 
that was so nasty-nice? Imogene , her name was. Why, she 
run off with that preacher!" Then John got on the afternoon 
shift at Becker Electric and they found a flat down the 
street in the next block. John is a fork-lift operator and 
makes $ 2.60 an hour and takes home $90 to $120 a week depending 
on whether he gets any overtime. 



The Millers now feel that they are well-off. Work has 
been steady except for two months when the plant shut down a 
couple of years ago. They have been able to furnish the 
flat including a big TV set, and replace the old Chevrolet 
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with a Ford stat ionwagon which is in good shape. John had 
to have the transportation to get to work and besides he 
says he Just feels lost without a car. They have to be 
careful; the car and furniture payments and rent come due 
every month, and it costs a lot in the city to keep food on 
the table and the children in clothes fit for school. They 
often talk about going back but know that they can't. 

C. J. is 17 and the eldest of the children. There 
are three girls ages 14 , 11 and 9 and his brother. Tommy 
who is 10 . He has finally made the adjustment to the 
City. It was very difficult for him in the beginning. There 
was nothing to do around the house; he got put back at school 
and everything seemed so big. The only thing he wanted was 
to go back to the hills; maybe he could live with Grandmaw 
and help her take care of the farm. Now it's changed. The 
school and city have lost their terrors. He is a sophmore, 
one of the many, but well-liked for his good nature. He's 
taking English, in which he makes consistently poor grades. 
Science for Modern Living, World History, General Shop and 
Gym. C. J. likes to tinker with cars and would like to 
be a long-distance truck-driver. 

C. J. has always kept out of trouble. A couple of the 
boys he runs with have been arrested and Johnny Smith has 
to report to the probation officer. He sees plenty of cops 
in the neighborhood. They come to the building to quiet 
family rows and they break up fights in the taverns. C. J. 
stays out of their way. 

When they first came to town Helen and the children 
regularly attended the Baptist church. She doesn't go so 
often now but the younger children still go to Sunday school. 
One of the children says the blessing at supper. Helen 
reads the Bible when she feels blue. 

For recreation the family visits back-and-f orth with 
the cousins, or they Just stay at home and watch TV. On 
Sundays they go for a drive when the weather is decent. 

C. J. bums around with his friends, after school and after 
supper, and on week-ends. They go downtown, go to the park 
to see if there are any girls around, catch a movie, hang 
around the gas-station, play catch. None of their activity 
is ''structured.'' 

As the oldest, C. J. has one special responsibility. 

He sees to it that no one picks on the other children. He 
has never had to do anything about it except to let it be 
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known that 
at home . 



he won’t stand for it. He has no chores to do 



On the whole, one can say that the Miller family is a 
family in transition. They have made a good adjustment 
to their new life; some of the children may attend college, 
and their prospects look bright. C. J. could not e 
considered a problem. He is simply marking time until he 
can get a Job and be on his own. His seeming lack of moti- 
vation for Middle class goals may be a puzzle to his teachers 
The curriculum or possibly the presentation of it Just 
leaves him cold. 



Middle Class - Brian Compton 



The Comptons live in the Hill district. An estate of 



forty acres, owned by a retired 
was divided, the woods going to 
remainder sold for houses. . The 
the trees , made winding drives , 



millionaire industialist 
the city for a park and the 
developer took advantage of 
and built houses of highest 
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quality. Plans for new houses must be approved by the neighbo 
hood council. The residents are all professional and business 
men. They are predominately Episcopalian and Congregat lonalist , 
there are a few Catholic and Jewish families, anda couple 
of families with no observable religious affiliations. 



The families do some neighboring — drinks onthe patio 
in summer, for instance— but there is no living in each 
other’s houses. Conversation is on all subjects politics, 
the pill, the children, religion, books. Yet the conversa- 
tion is usually handled lightly so that tempers are seldom 
lost; voices are raised only when someone has too many 

martinis . 



The Compton house is large — four bedrooms and a maid s 
room, architecturally modern. It has a large study where 
Mr. Compton, a lawyer, keeps a considerable law library and 
a general reference collection. The family buys dozens of 
new popular current books each year and subscribes to 
several magazines: The Saturday Review, Harper's., Time, 

New Yorker. Atlantic and others similar. The basement of 
the house has a well equipped workshop in which Mr. Compton 
restores furniture he finds at auctions. 



Like nearly every other family, the Comptons have a 
regular maid who does not live in. She has been with the 
family since Brian and his sister were babies and v think of 
stays overnight when the Comptons entertain. They think of 
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Elsie as a member of the family, and have helped her a 
great deal financially over the years. 



Brian is sixteen, his sister fourteen, 
a college graduate, who taught school for a 
before marrying. She keeps busy with her vo 
Wilson Memorial Hospital and her club work, 
practice is confined to corporation law. He 
regular holidays but has to put in long hour 
The family income is seldom discussed , being 
adequate. Mr. Compton's parents live in a b 
place built by Brian's great-grandfather, in 
of town. The Comptons are considered a good 

family . 



His mother is 
couple of years 
lunteer work at 
Mr. Compton's 
manages to take 
s occasionally. 

considered 
ig Victorian 
an older part 
respectable 



Brian is a Junior in high school, taking German, 
chemistry, second-year algebra and Englis . 

from gym because he is on the track team— a G u «ter-miler . 
until two years ago he took piano lessons and he now plays 
reasonably well but prefers to pick out folk tunes on his 
guitar. His attitude toward school is not e“£husias l 
he is anxious about getting good grades in order to get 
into a good college. English is a problem for him; he 
manage s^to get B'f most of the time but his heart is not in 
if, theme writing finds him completely uninspired. German 
is a bear; he is baffled by cases tenses, and vocabulary. 
If he can sweat it out with a C at least his A in Chemistry 
will keep his B average. His long range plans are for 

medical school. 



Sports of all kinds interest him. He practices track 
fm' tVifullv rjiavs a competent game of tennis an - • 

0«en ?ie family spend ihe Christmas holidays in the Canadian 
Laurentians! and he'd like to go to Dartmouth where he could 

ski all winter. In the summer he swims, sails and water 
skis at their cottage on Lake Crystal. 



The arts as such he finds boring. He likes piays and 
has seen several Broadway productions. The Comptons hav 
season*? ickets to the symphony and he attends to kee^peace 
in the family. He never goes to the art mu ’ readi 
fiction takes up most of the time ne aevuoco 
along with Snorts Illustrated, and Playbo y- 



Perhaps because of his father’s profession, his attitude 

^rin^p-i??^?: ^Il i ?h:? S ??: t ^U=e°:ish? n be personally 
intimidating when he was with a friend speeding 

ticket and a dressing down. He is 



who got a speeding 
a little uneasy about 
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religion because he hasn't been able to reconcile what he 
is learning in science classes with the doctrine he learned 
in the Congregational Sunday School. 

Rrian has a reasonably good mind, some social graces, 

and determination to become a doctor. The . eparat ° ry 
course is adequate and there is no worry about funds 

advanced study. As yet he has led a H His close 
spite of the richness of his activities, 
are entirely from his own neighborhood. His future 

assured . 



for 
in 
friends 
seems 
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Puerto Rican: 



Ricans have immigrated to 
recent years because the 

its 



the 



Nearly a million Puerto 
continental United State , in 

economy of the island has not been able to support 
population. About two and a half million live in an area 
approximately thirty-five by 100 miles, much of it mountainous 
Two-thirds of the immigrants have 
remainder to other large cities. 



come to New York and the 



They differ from the European immigrants who have 
preceded them. They are already citizens, air transportation 
is relatively cheap and many hope to return to the island. 
They are already bicultural to a large extent with the 
combination of American influence and Spanish tradition. 

Some speak English, which is required in the schools. 

But like most of the Europeans before them they start at 
the very bottom of the economic ladder. Few of them have 
technical skills and they usually find work in service jobs. 



In the City they occupy a twenty block area they call 
barrio. Here are the stores where Spanish is spoken, 
restaurants and bars , the churches and dance halls , 
with a clientele nearly 100# from the island. The 
streets are an extension of their houses where they visit, 
amuse themselves, argue and occasionally fight. 



the 

the 

all 



The barrio 

is noisy with loud Latin voices and loud Latin rhythms. 



Although the police try not to bother them unless there 
is real trouble, misunderstandings are frequent. Hardly 
any uniformed policemen have even a smattering of Spanish. 

The City is attempting to remedy this by putting more Spanish 
speakers on the force (the height requirement has been 
lowered) and by starting Spanish classes for patrolmen. 



On the whole the barrio is self-contained like a trans- 
planted part of San Juan. Other city residents seldom come 
to the barrio except on business. The curious visitor 
is treated politely but ignored "Mister, you smell like 

a cop 



ft 



'VJl w — o w ~ * ~ * 

The older Puerto Ricans leave the neighborhood 



11 . 



‘For a complete review of the literature see the 
IRCD Bulletin , Yeshiva University, Volume IV, No. 1, by 
Gertrude S. Goldberg. 
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only to go to work. 

So far the schools have not made a concerted effort 
to teach English to the children. Special classes have been 
tried in the elementary grades hut too little time has been 
allocated, and the teachers haven't been prepared to teach 
them. As a result the children get along as best they can. 
The drop-out rate is higher than for any other group in the 

school system. 



Juan Fernandez ? The Fernandez family came to the 
City a year ago from New York, where they had lived in 
Spanish Harlem for two years after leaving San Juan. 

Juan's stepfather, Manolo Perron, is a bartender in a 
downtown cocktail lounge. He works the five to one shift 
six days a week with Sundays off. Maria, his mother, works 
irregularly as a maid at the Pick-Fairmont , a luxury hotel. 
Their income fluctuates widely, sometimes going as high as 
$200 a week when big spending conventioneers are in town. 
The average is considerably lower. 



Manolo is a steady worker, a moderate drinker, and a 
confirmed gambler. He plays the horses, the football and 
baseball pools, poker and blackjack. It has never occurre 
to him to keep books on his wins and losses. He remembers 
the day he hit the big daily double, the night his two 
jacks showing scared Pancho out of a $600 pot. Maria think 
it would be better if he wouldn't spend so much but she 
doesn't say anything. It's just part of being a man. 

Elena, Juan's sister, is 19. She packs chocolates in 
a candy factory, gives half her pay to her mother, and 
spends the rest on clothes. Elena is far too independent 
to suit Papa. (She stays out late with her boy-friend and 
never tells anyone where she is going) Papa bawls her ou , 
she says she's grown up and besides this isn t San Juan. 



Juan has two half-sisters ages ten and eight, and 
Papa's niece. Carmen, who is lU, has come to live with 
them too. She is an orphan. 



The flat is four large rooms over a furniture store. 
All the girls sleep in two double beds in one. bedroom, the 
parents in the other. Juan sleeps in the living room- 
dining room. Usually they eat in the kitchen. When Mama 
works. Carmen looks after the two younger girls, gets the 
evening meal and Papa's lunch before he has to leave^for 
work. On special occasions. Mama makes arroz con pol^o. 
(chicken with rice). Then they move the table into the 
living room-dining room, and it's a big day. 
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Mama likes to sew. She is a real expert at embroidery. 
She'd prefer sewing to working at the hotel, but there isn't 
any chance of getting an income doing it. She also goes to 
church a.lot, and has never missed Sunday mass. The children 
go to mass, too. Papa goes only at Christmas and Easter. 
They are all good Catholics. 



Juan is 1 6 , a sophomore in the general high school 
course which doesn't lead anywhere. He has some ability in 
art and spends much of his time drawing when he should be 
studying. He has Art, Typing, English and World History. 

His English teacher has given up. All students pass if they 
attend with any regularity. His home-room teacher advised 
him to take typing, which is boring, to help hia English. 
World History is mostly true-and-f alse tests. The art 
teacher thinks Juan has talent, maybe not as a creative 
artist but enough to make a living doing commercial work. 
Juan is proud of his sketches which were entered in the 
city-wide school art exhibit, and he dreams about going to 
art school. 

Not much of Juan's spare time is spent at home. He 
goes to Ernesto's house where they dance with Ernesto's 
sisters, or sing Spanish songs. Sometimes the boys gamble 
a little at penny ante or pitching dimes. Once in awhile 
he goes with Gustavo to the Neighborhood House to play chess 
He can't beat Gustavo. 

Like Elena he doesn't get along with Papa. It began lo 
ago when Mama decided to marry Manolo. Nobody could be like 
his real father, hardly remembered. The big blow up came 
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just after they moved to the City. Dios, it was terrible. 

Like all the other guys, Juan had become a member of the 
Latin Lords. The primary function of the Lords is to stake 
out their territory to which the members belong. The Loras 
activities are not approved by the men at the precinct 
station. They don't like the petty shake-down rackets, the 
petty thievery, the pot. And anything that goes on they blame 
on the Lords. The station had got wind of a rumble between 
the Lords and the Watusi Warriors. Juan was frisked, his 
switchblade found, and he was taken to the station. Papa 
had to come down to get him out. "You goddam punk, I work 
my ass off so you can go to school, I ought to beat your 
goddam head off." Then Papa hit him. Juan went out and 
walked the streets until he was afraid the cops would run 
him in again. He came home, told Papa he would quit the 
Lords. But, of course, he didn't. Nobody ever does until 
he is too old. But, of course, that son-of-a-bit ch Papa 
will never understand. 



The family wants to go back to San Juan. That is. Papa 
and Mama do. Elena would never go — "All those old aunts 
watching you all the time!" For the two little girls it s 
a, tropical paradise where you play outside all day long. 
Carmen imagines herself grown up like Elena. Juan day-dreams 
of art school, but his passionate desire is to get away from 
home. It isn't likely that he will finish high school, and 
it is most probable that he will enter military service as 
soon as he is old enough, and can convince Papa that he 
should sign his enlistment papers. 
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The Negro : 



Wo ethnic group in our society has he 
in so many ways as has the Negro. In a so 
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Business and farm ownership, education and the skilled 
trades have been highways to the middle class for the White 
vouth who desired to take them. For the Negro youth these 
have been not highways but narrow paths. Lack of the requisi 
capital and skills have severely restricted the growth o 
Hegro businesses. Segregated education, legal or d|_ fac to, 
has been inferior, thus limiting advancement ** r0 "** c * U “s 
managership or the professions. Tra ^® " nlo "^“ * 
accomplished so much in creating a middle class , 

elite and in making higher education a reality for workers 
children, has been most reluctant to accept Negroes into 
training programs. 

Economically and politically, the Negro has not yet been 
able to achieve power commensurate with his num ers, a 
compared with the Jews or the Irish, for example. The 
has had strong family traditions, and community cohe s iven 
in his synagogue, with education a religious obligation. 

The Irish, through ward politics, have become politicaly 
powerful, aided by the votes of fellow Catholics. The Negro 

has lacked such support . 

The Negro family has been strongly matriarchial , the male 
role in thehousehold , marginal. This is the result of the 

conditions of slavery and informal a * titu ^ a * OWa ^ Segro 
as well as the male's lack of economic success. The Negro 
woman has regularly worked outside the home and often has been 
the dependable bread-winner. The man has expressed his 
masculinity^not by being the family head, but £ 
from family responsibility. Strengthening th 
the Negro family is a critical problem for our society 

a whole. 

As compared with other minority groups, the Negro * as !? ad 
» further disadvantage in that he has been separated from his 
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ethnic and cultural heritage. The other groups have, at least, 
been able to dream of days of past glory. The interest of 
the Negro in the progress of the new African states, in 
demanding courses in Negro history, in wearing Afro styles, 
is an attempt to find this identification with his past. 

Marcus Garvey's slogan, "Black is beautiful," is an expression 
of the Negro's need for pride in himself. 



Twenty-two million Americans are classed as Negro, a 
classification based almost entirely upon physical traits. Not 
all Negroes share such obvious characteristics as dark skin 
and eyes, kinky hair, broad nose or thick lips. The individual 
who shares none of these is Negro only because of legal 
discrimination dependent upon parentage and cultural identifi- 
cation with the Negro community. 12 No serious student will 
now suggest that mental differences exist apart from cultural 
differences. Comparisons of intelligence as shown by IQ tests 
demonstrate the results of cultural disadvantages . 1 3 



Most Negroes share a sub-culture derived from elements 
of African survivals, slavery, segregation and prejudice. 

Traces of African survivals are to be found in magic, as . , 

exemplified by the conjur-man, in the folk tale and in music. 

In language there are among the Jamaicans, and the Gullah, 
who live on the off-shore islands of South Carolina and Georgia, 
real English creoles or blend languages (a pidgin is a second 
language combining features of two or more languages; a 
creole is a native language derived from a pidgin). It has 
been argued that lower-class Negro American English has many 



12 This is not to suggest any notion of "pure race." 

For an extended discussion see William C. Boyd, Genetics and 
the Races of Man (Boston, 1950). 

1: ^See Nathaniel Hickerson, Education for Alienation 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1966). 

^Melville J. Herskovitz has a chart of intensity of 
New World Africanisms in Man and His Works (New York, I960) 
p. 615. See also Richard M. Dorson, American Negro Folk 
Tales (New York, 1967)* 
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